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Few issues of foreign policy have so aroused 
the American public in recent years as the vic- 
tory of the Communists in China. Some Ameri- 
cans have taken the view that the success of 
communism was due primarily to internal mal- 
adjustments; others have blamed it entirely on 
the influence of the Kremlin, and have accused 
American officials and Far Eastern experts of 
helping the Communists to power by lack of aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek. In this book two journalists 
with a wealth of experience in Far Eastern affairs 
appraise developments and prospects in the two 
Chinas—on the mainland and on Formosa. 
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by Tillman Durdin 














IN THE BRIEF PERIOD SINCE THEY FORMED A government at Peking 
on October 1, 1949 under the leadership of Mao Tse-tung the 
Chinese Communists have brought into being in continental 
China a fullfledged Communist totalitarianism. Telescoping the 
gradualist, moderate program on the basis of which they came 
to power, the Communists have overturned the old social, politi- 
cal and economic order and established sweeping control of every 
aspect of Chinese life. The forceful and all-embracing character 
of the new Communist system is the most important single fact 
about China today. 

As the Communists began to take over complete control in 
China there was widespread support for the new regime among 
many elements such as the youth, the intellectuals, labor, the 
peasantry and even among the merchants and bigger business men. 
When the drastic nature of the Communist system became evident 
enthusiasm among certain groups waned, but it remained an 
important factor as the Mao government proceeded with its pro- 
gram of communization by means of one campaign after, another. 
In drives against the landlords, the old bureaucracy, groups and 
individuals imbued with Western democratic concepts, the entre- 
preneur class, Christians, Buddhists, Confucians and “counter- 
revolutionaries” in general, all elements actually or potentially 
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inimical to the Communist system were purged and the status 
and influence they possessed in the old society destroyed. Where 
these elements were permitted to survive as groups, they have 
been made subservient to Communist policy. 

Fervidly and incessantly, through schools, study groups, lec- 
tures, slogans, indoctrination centers and carefully controlled 
mass participation in every act of government the Communists 
have shattered the old ideas and patterns of behavior and pro- 
gressed toward creating the new Communist mentality. The tradi- 
tional family system and Confucian-based morality, most of the 
old personal, regional and group loyalties, have been discredited 
and outlawed. In their place the Communists have introduced 
a new framework of behavior and the submergence of all society 


in service to the state. 


The ‘Struggle’ Principle 

In keeping with the dialectic of Communist philosophy, every 
step in establishing the new system has incorporated the 
gle” principle. Groups, institutions and individuals have been 


e 


strug- 


forced, through a tortuous process of confessions and denuncia- 
tions, to identify as evil whatever the Communists wanted changed 
or eliminated and to repudiate and destroy the old and the “bad.” 
After wrongs are admitted, representatives of the old order con- 
demn themselves and submit to the new system. Thus, in a con- 
trolled application of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, society ap- 
pears to reform itself from within. Mass participation in each 
campaign is insured by demagogic techniques that play on hates, 
fears, suspicion and ignorance. Each drive has been conducted in 
the name of the people and made to appear the result of popular 
demand. When physical extinction is involved, the doomed are 
sentenced by people’s courts after mass demonstrations, and execu- 
tion has sometimes been carried out by mob killings. 

In the Communist process of transforming China, millions of 
persons have been either executed or sentenced to such penalties 
as forced labor or a pariah status without citizenship rights. Fear 
has been made a weapon of state policy. A huge security police 
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network is reinforced by possibly the most complete system of 
mass regimentation history has ever known. 

From the smallest village to the big city all Chinese are now 
included in some organization or other—labor union, women’s 
association, youth group, professional group, farmers’ association 
or simply urban or rural neighborhood street union. The Com- 
munists use these groupings to maintain strict supervision over 
every movement of the Chinese people. Every household must 
account for the presence or absence of its members. Thought 
control is relentless and thorough. The Communists attempt to 
make every person an informer. Fearing that noncooperation will 
be construed as counterrevolutionary, householders spy on their 
neighbors, wives on husbands, sons on fathers. Through their 
schools and youth groups children in particular are encouraged 
to report every thought and act of their elders. Under the new 
regime the Chinese have learned that any remark not expressing 
support and approval makes one suspect. Neither silence nor 
neutrality is permitted in the New China. Assent and conformity 
must be vocal, enthusiastic and continuous. 


Mass Propaganda 

A massive and unremitting campaign of propaganda augments 
all other devices for selling the regime and remolding the minds 
of the people. Newspapers, pamphlets, books, speeches, radio and 
a steady round of discussion meetings and demonstrations con- 
stantly bombard the populace with the Communist point of view. 
Each government act is trumpeted as right and progressive, and 
the non-Communist world is depicted as a decadent world of op- 
pressors which is constantly conspiring to destroy the New China. 

Censorship is so complete that newspapers from one part of 
the country cannot be circulated in other areas. Only literature 
approved by the regime is available; radio listening is subject to 
careful surveillance. Art, music, drama and literature have be- 
come simply propaganda media. From elementary schools up 
through the reorganized university system formal education 
focuses on eradicating old ideas and inculcating the new way of 
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life. ‘The Chinese today has no opportunity to hear anything but 
Communist orthodoxy and the Communist version of events, at 
home or abroad. 

Certain factors have assisted the Communists in establishing 
authoritarian control in China. The Korean war aroused intense 
patriotism in the country and enabled the Peking regime to direct 
national hostility against the United States and other Western 
nations in such a way as to facilitate the rapid implementation 
of Communist objectives and the suppression in China of Ameri- 
can and other Western influences. Another factor is China’s 
centuries-old acceptance of brutality and despotism as opposed 
to the only recent and superficial practice of self-government and 
political democracy. Moreover, the Chinese people accepted au- 
thoritarianism because of their revulsion against decades of war, 
chaos and uncertainty and their hunger for order and peace. 
Whatever the reasons, the Peking regime has already made enor- 
mous strides in creating not only a new system of government 
but a new kind of Chinese people. 

The structure and program of the Peking government conform 
outwardly with the coalition and New Democracy formulas elabo- 
rated by Mao Tse-tung during the period when the Communists 
had their headquarters at Yenan. Cooperating political groups 
and individuals are incorporated into a “united front” govern- 
ment that gives political expression to the concept of an alliance 
of ‘‘workers, peasants, petty bourgeoisie and national bourgeoisie.” 


‘Democratic Centralization' 

The government operates within the terms of a sort of pro- 
visional constitution called the Common Program. Designated 
representatives from all over China took part in adopting the 
Program, and acts of government have been carried out to the 
accompaniment of conferences of “representatives of all circles” 
throughout the country. All voting, popular groupings and dele- 
gates are, however, completely under Communist control, and 
all power and the making of policy are in the hands of the top 
Communist hierarchy. 
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Administratively, the new Communist system is called “demo- 
cratic centralization.” It has brought to China the most highly 
centralized government in the country’s history. Authority is 
centered in the Central People’s Government, of which Mao 
Tse-tung is chairman. As premier and foreign minister, Chou 
En-lai is the state’s next most important functionary. A special 
regime rules Manchuria, although an over-all control is exercised 
from Peking. 

From the smallest local units of government up through higher 
echelons responsibility is to the Central Government. Peking 
collects all taxes, allocates funds and approves appointments at 
all levels of government. A system of justice is built around 
“people’s courts,” which, in effect, operate as instruments to en- 
force the political program and purges of the regime. Separate 
tribunals deal with ordinary criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
Minority groups are permitted to have their own administra- 
tions, but under Peking control. ‘The system permits a degree of 
cultural autonomy but relatively no political independence. 

The Communist party, with a membership of nearly 6 million, 
dominates the entire machinery of government through members 
in key posts throughout the country. The Communists tightly 
control the army, which includes more than 2 million Communist 
party members, and the secret police. Communist political com- 
missars and military commanders are the top officials in the six 
main regions into which the country is divided. All other political 
groups in the country have publicly pledged themselves to follow 
Communist leadership. Compared with the Communist party 
they are insignificant in numbers of members and in influence. 

In the economic sphere the Communists have established the 
essential political controls but still have far to go in achieving 
the Communist type of socialized production which is their ulti- 
mate goal. The economic system is still “mixed,” with the state 
acting as the coordinator and regulator of private, public and 
joint public-private enterprises and a widespread system of co- 
operatives. 

The state runs the banking system and also operates heavy 
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industry, mining, some light industry, major communications, 
public utilities and a vast complex of state trading-companies 
and department stores. Private enterprise still retains a con- 
siderable stake in retailing, some factories, most agricultural 
production and smaller businesses of various kinds. Foreign trade 
is now mainly carried out by government companies on a barter 
basis, although private traders can, to some extent, still operate 
as agents of the state organizations. 


Land Redistribution 

The bulk of the farm lands of China has been redistributed 
in the most drastic and sweeping of all economic changes wrought 
by the Communists. Recent figures report that Communist agrar- 
ian reform is practically completed, and more than 400 million 
rural inhabitants have received new allocations of land. All of 
the large and medium private holdings have been redivided, and 
proprietors now possess only small plots ranging up to a few acres 
in size. Under the old agrarian system of tenantry and of small 
proprietors rural land in China was already cultivated in thou- 
sands of small holdings; redistribution under the Communists 
resulted in a still greater segmentation and thus was economically 
a retrogressive step. The Communists are now attempting to 
counteract the inefficiency of the new system of ownership by 
inducing the peasants to pool land, labor and tools in mutual-aid 
organizations and production cooperatives. State and collective 
farms are being established on an experimental scale, and wide- 
spread collectivization is declared to be the ultimate aim. 

With land reform the Communists were primarily interested 
in generating a powerful peasant movement that would achieve 
social and political objectives and give them peasant support 
during the period when they were engaged in the military con- 
quest of the country and the consolidation of their control in the 
countryside. Economic considerations were secondary. Land re- 
distribution was carried out as a violent “struggle” against the 
landlords. Communist organizers whipped up tremendous anti- 
landlord feeling, and landlords were “tried” before mass meetings 
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and often summarily executed. Victims were sometimes stoned 
and beaten to death by peasant gatherings. 

The peasants were thus imbued with a sharp conception of 
“overturning” the old society, were made into malleable instru- 
ments of Communist policy and attained a new feeling of political 
importance. For the most part, land reform could have been 
carried out without killings and brutality, but the Communists 
preferred the shock effect of violence. Through pooling systems, 
the Communists are now seeking to overcome not only the bad 
economic consequences of small-plot ownership but trying as well 
to counteract the development of strong attachment to their lands 


by the new proprietors. 


Dwindling Private Sector 

The private sector of the economy of Communist China is 
dwindling rapidly. State enterprise is already dominant. In mid- 
1952 the new regime struck to reduce still further the position 
of the middle class with a high-pitched purge called the “five 
anti’s” campaign. The drive was labeled as against bribery, tax 
evasion, theft of state property, graft on state contracts and steal- 
ing of economic intelligence. Fears and pressures inspired the 
usual deluge of denunciations and confessions. Some owners and 
managers committed suicide, and people’s courts worked over- 
time. Private business was so demoralized that the government 
had to resort to bank loans, lower interest rates and reassuring 
promises in order to get important privately owned enterprises 
operating again. At a national conference businessmen were 
assured there was still room for their activities and told profits 
of up to 30 percent would be permitted. 

The outcome of the campaign, however, has been to destroy 
confidence in private profit-making and make private business 
more dependent than ever on state supervision, state financing 
and contracts to supply state agencies. Farm production, although 
ostensibly still a function of private ownership, is similarly gov- 
ernment-dominated through state control of credits and mar- 
keting, operations which the regime has taken over from the 
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THE PRICE OF LAND REFORM 
liquidated landlords and rural middlemen. State trading-agencies 
and cooperatives are handling an increasing proportion of farm 
produce and are, in turn, filling a major role in supplying con- 
sumer goods to the farmers. The 1952 wheat and cotton crops 
were all purchased by state agencies and state-controlled co- 


operatives. 

Individuals and groups engaged in production have been or- 
ganized by the Communists along the same lines as other groups 
in society. An All-China Federation of Labor embraces all the 
laboring class and is paralleled by the All-China Federation of 
Industry and Commerce. Local and regional associations function 
in all lines of economic activity. Both farm and factory produc- 
tion is encouraged by emulation drives, the selection of labor 
heroes and other standard Communist speed-up techniques. 
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The New Face 
of China 








THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS PLAINLY INTEND TO continue the 
communization process upon which they have embarked with 
such speed and zeal in China and to achieve eventually a com- 
plete Communist structure. 

Politically they have already accomplished all the essential 
basic changes; in socializing the economy there is still a great 
distance to go. Russia is the model by which the Chinese Com- 
munists are guided, and the rapidity of progress made so far owes 
much to the utilization of Russian experience and advice. Chinese 
communism, however, shows many original variations, and sys- 
tems and practices developed by the Chinese Reds in the areas 
of China they controlled before 1949 have since been widely 
adopted on a national scale. 

What conclusions can be reached regarding the Communist 
regime in China at this stage? What is the extent of its popular 
support? How secure is it? What, if anything, has it accomplished 
in terms of economic improvement and the general welfare? Are 
the practices, institutions and policies of the Communists work- 
able? Through the barriers of secrecy and propaganda that ob- 
scure and distort all things in Communist China it is difficult 
to get reliable information on which to base answers to these 
questions. However, sufficient facts are available to make possible 
certain tentative assessments and to suggest future trends. 

In a material sense the accomplishments of the new Commu- 








nist system are impressive in many fields. In others, however, the 
demands of political doctrine and the harsh and repressive meth- 
ods employed have reduced the scope of what might otherwise 
have been achieved. 


Physical Construction 

The new regime has attained remarkable results in physical 
construction and in many lines of production. Manpower—a kind 
of capital that China possesses in abundance—has been used 
prodigally in road and railway building, irrigation and flood 
control projects, reforestation and many other types of public 
works. In central China more than 5 million laborers have been 
mobilized in taming the destructive tributaries of the Yangtse 
River with dams, dikes and hydroelectric installations. Taken 
together, the projects in the Yangtse Valley rival the greatest 
conservation ventures ever undertaken anywhere. 

Continuing the railway construction program begun by the 
Nationalists, the Communist regime has completed lines to the 
Indochina frontier, from Chungking to Chengtu and from west- 
ern Shensi on into the far Northwest at Lanchow. Still other rail 
routes are being built, and water conservation and communica- 
tions projects are only outstanding examples of intensive public 
works construction throughout the country. Existing factories, 
mines and other industrial enterprises—particularly those in 
Manchuria—have been operated at a high level of output, and 
those inoperative at the time the Communists took over have 
been, for the most part, rehabilitated and made productive. 


Financial Stability 

The Communists have given China financial stability for the 
first time since the 1930's. The runaway inflation inherited from 
the Kuomintang has been halted, and the monetary situation 
kept under generally effective control despite the strains imposed 
by the Korean war. Early in the year the Peking government 
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announced a 1953 national budget of $9,864,700,000 and revealed 
the expenditure of $6,895,000,000 for 1952. Finance Minister 
Po Yi-po said the regime collected the equivalent of about 
$8 billion in revenues for 1952, giving it a surplus of more than 
$1 billion to apply to the 1953 budget. The vastly increased na- 
tional expenditures of the Communist regime as compared with 
the former Kuomintang government is indicated by the fact that 
during the Nationalist tenure on the China mainland national 
budgets never exceeded the equivalent of $1 billion. The greater 
concentration of finances in the hands of the Communist central 
government is to some extent responsible for the higher figures 
produced by the Red regime. 

Methods of filling the national coffers have been severe and 
effective. In addition to heavy taxation, the fines and confiscations 
connected with the purges and liquidations have netted large 
sums; still bigger amounts have been obtained through successive 
campaigns such as the Victory Bond and rearmament drives in 
which methods of obtaining subscriptions have amounted to 
extortion. Huge sums have been amassed through pressure on 
overseas Chinese to make remittances to needy relatives in China, 
with the government acquiring all the foreign exchange from 
these transactions and sometimes the Chinese currency as well in 
the form of fines and taxes. The government is estimated to have 
netted the equivalent of $500 million American dollars in puni- 
tive levies out of the 1952 crackdown on merchants and indus- 
trialists. 

In general, Communist financing operations have squeezed 
practically all the privately controlled wealth of China into the 
treasury and impoverished millions of formerly well-to-do per- 
sons. The net results, however, have been steady prices, low 
interest rates and a consistent value for the Chinese dollar. 

The Communists’ intention to make China into an industrial 
power was indicated by the announcement of a five-year plan at 
the end of 1952. The plan called for the establishment of many 
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SHIFT IN CHINAS TRADE 
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new industries and the general stepping-up of both agricultural 
and factory production. Difficulties in implementing the plan, 
however, were shown by the fact that original production goals 
had soon to be scaled down, and only modest output increases 
were scheduled for 1953. In March 1953 the conclusion of a new 
economic agreement with Russia was announced following a visit 
to Moscow by a mission headed by Chou En-lai. Obviously, Russia 
and the other European Communist nations will be expected to 
supply many of the materials for achieving the five-year plan. 

Economic progress in Communist China would have been much 
greater than has been the case if the Communists had not placed 
the pursuit of doctrinaire political policies both domestically and 
internationally above economic achievement. The rupture in 
Peking’s relations with the West in favor of the Soviet Union led 
to a drastic slump in China’s imports from the United States, 
Britain, Japan and the other industrialized non-Communist 
nations. 

Mainland China’s foreign trade as a whole is less than before 
the Japanese war, and more than 50 percent of the foreign trading 
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that is done is carried on with Russia and its European satellites. 
The Communist countries have not been able to supply mainland 
China’s requirements, and thus the effect has been to cut off ma- 
terials essential to the expansion of many economic activities. 
The regime has attempted to counteract the loss of foreign 
trade by promoting a more general internal exchange of goods. 
This effort has met with considerable success. Now that peaceful 
conditions prevail almost everywhere in China and communica- 
tions operate for the first time in decades on a nation-wide scale, 
city-produced consumer articles are flowing to the countryside 
and rural products to the cities at a rate never before equaled. 


Agricultural Production 


Agriculture provides another example of Communist devotion 
to political objectives at the expense of production. The liquida- 
tion of landlords and large landholdings, together with the de- 
struction of the traditional middleman system, had a detrimental 
effect on agricultural output during the period when the agrarian 
reform campaign was at its height. Land reform was a factor, 
along with droughts and floods, in the famine in the Yangtse 
Valley and other areas in 1950 during which tens of thousands 
died of starvation. 

There has been a recovery, however, and in 1952 agricultural 
production reached roughly pre-Japanese war totals. The Com- 
munists claim the grain output was the highest ever achieved 
and that self-sufficiency was attained in cotton. China has ceased 
to import food and is exporting limited amounts of cereals to 
India. Farm production, however, is still below what it might be, 
considering that China is now substantially unified and pacified, 
has millions of additional people through normal increase of 
population since the 1930’s, and enjoys a restored communica- 
tions system. 

Communist achievements in the field of education and other 
aspects of social welfare match the record in the economic realm. 
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Education has been pushed with great energy. Reliable informants 
agree that schooling is now more widespread than ever before. 
Recent Peking figures claim more than 50 percent of the children 
of school age are now in schools. The educational system concen- 
trates on creating a Communist-minded youth and training in- 
dividuals for service to the state, but it has also spread literacy 
and the essentials of general knowledge. Rudimentary public 
health services, social security arrangements and community sani- 
tation have also been expanded. 


Campaign Against Corruption 

One of the most notable achievements of the Communist regime 
has been to conduct a government relatively free of the corrup- 
tion which had so weakened previous regimes in China. A cam- 
paign against corruption launched in late 1951 is evidence that 
this vice has begun to corrode the Communist administration. 
At least for the present, however, the Chinese people are im- 
pressed by the fact that, for the first time in living memory, 
“squeeze” is not a general practice. 

In overpopulated, underdeveloped China, where for centuries 
the majority of the people have lived a marginal existence, the 
effect of measures of social and economic renovation such as those 
carried out by the Communists spreads very thinly. What the 
Communists have accomplished to date in the economic field 
has been mainly a restoration of pre-Japanese-war facilities and 
production. Many of the Communist achievements have flowed 
from conditions of peace, unity and restored communications. 

No basic rise in over-all standards, however, has yet been 
attained. What has happened is a spreading of wealth: certain 
elements in society have benefited, while others have been im- 
poverished. To make the progress they have achieved, the Com- 
munists have been forced to grasp virtually all the private wealth 
of the country. All the surplus has now been mobilized, and from 
now on the regime must operate on what new capital it can 
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RISE OF LITERACY IS ONE OF PEKING’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


create. The process of rapid rehabilitation, the new construction 
projects, the welfare measures and financial stability have, how- 
ever, stirred the popular imagination, won approval among many 
elements of the population and added to the dynamism and 
momentum of the regime. 


A Profound Revolution 


Thus, ruthless as the means employed have been, the Com- 
munists in China have achieved a profound social and eco- 
nomic revolution. An old society, shot through with deep dis- 
contents, oppressions, decadence, outmoded social relationships 
and methods of production, has been uprooted and replaced by 
something new. Old controlling elements have been liquidated, 
and millions of new leaders installed. To a great extent the lower 
classes have participated in the revolutionary process and have 
been stirred by the role in which the Communists led and manipu- 
lated them. The Communists have generated and utilized such 
elemental forces as a vast peasant upheaval against centuries of 
landlord domination and the emancipation of women in rural 
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areas from shackling servitude. Disrupting old social affiliations, 
the Communists have created new social units that often have 
given their members a gratifying feeling of common purpose and 
endeavor. By their techniques of arousing the people and acting 
through and in the name of the masses they have given tens of 
millions of persons a sense of new importance and participation. 

Above all, the Communists have sold themselves to the people 
as representing national resurgence. They have inflamed and 
exploited profound resentments against the West, built up among 
the Chinese as a result of a century of foreign economic and 
political domination and special privilege in China. In turning 
violently against the West, and in particular against the United 
States, the Communists aroused a tremendous response among 
all classes of Chinese. Although they attacked old concepts and 
customs that stood in their way politically, the Communists have 
proclaimed national cultural revival and fitted many of their 
activities into traditional molds. In Korea the Communists have 
challenged and at times matched the West’s most powerful na- 
tion, the United States, and its allies. They have restored China 
territorially and re-established unity and national power. 

Thus for an enormous number of Chinese they have created 
a new sense of national importance and purpose and of identifica- 
tion with a great new movement of racial destiny. 


Appeal to Youth 

The Communist regime, basing itself on youth, has had an espe- 
cially strong appeal for the younger generation. Evidence from 
foreigners and Chinese who have watched communism in China 
during the last three years provides overwhelming testimony that 
the majority of the youth of China have given enthusiastic sup- 
port to the new government, at least so far. Doubting the older 
generation can be weaned from old habits and systems of thought, 
the Communists often say they are little interested in anyone 
over 30. 
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The malleable young, however, can be and are being changed 
into a new kind of Chinese. A large proportion of the new officials 
and members of Communist organizations are under 30. It is 
common in Communist China to find men and women in their 
early 20’s serving in such posts as mayors of cities, hsien magis- 
trates and department heads, taking actions that determine the 
fate of vast numbers of people. Given an enhanced status by the 
enforcement of new marriage, divorce and inheritance Jaws pro- 
viding for full equality with men, many of the young women of 
China are among the toughest, most convinced and doctrinaire 
participants in the new order. 

Thus, by accomplishing a revolutionary social and political 
upheaval, by gratifying surging nationalistic impulses and by 
effecting extensive material changes, the Communists have re- 
leased dynamic new forces in China. At the same time, actua! 
experience of the violence, ruthlessness and treachery of Com- 
munist methods has now sickened and repelled large numbers 
of Chinese who, demoralized by conditions in pre-Communist 
China, had welcomed the new rulers. Sullen, repressed antagonism 
to the new regime is now widespread, particularly among the older 
generation and the classes that have no future under communism. 

Yet supporters of the new order are legion among the young, 
vigorous, dedicated elements brought to new life and a share in 
power by the revolution. There is still substantial unity within 
the regime. Party purges have ranged to medium-high level—the 
mayor of Hankow here, the public security director of Central- 
South China there—but no open rift has occurred in the top 
Communist leadership and no break-away by the fellow-traveling 
“coalition” groups that ostensibly share in the government. The 
men under arms, treated as a favored elite and numbering now 
perhaps as many as 10 million regulars and auxiliaries, appear 
at the moment to be reliable agents of the new system. The net- 
work of control over the people—the police, the informers, the 
detailed system of mass organization—makes the development of 
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open opposition well-nigh impossible. The Communist military 
conquest of the country has been comprehensive. Only remnants 
of armed resistance from the old regime remain in existence, and 
efforts to promote a third-force movement within or without 
China have made little headway. 


No Threat in Sight 

Thus the new regime appears to be firmly ensconced in Com- 
munist China, at least at the present time. No serious threat to 
its control is evident. Disillusionment and dissatisfaction are wide- 
spread and growing. To balance these are the ruthless system of 
control and the momentum and dynamism of a new revolutionary 
regime with its tens of millions of adherents, beneficiaries and 
participants. 

Past revolutions as seismic as the one that has just swept China 
have taught that the old order can never return. Thus there is 
little hope that the prerevolutionary elements in China can ever 
restore themselves to power unless placed there by an outside 
force. Counterrevolution, then, will have to be bred in the womb 
of the new environment and spring from conflicts and urges that 
develop within the new society. Firm though the unity and con- 
trol of the Communist regime may appear at present, possibilities 
exist that rifts and opposition will, in time, develop. A conflict 
within the regime may occur, based either on power rivalries 
between top Communist personalities or on a policy dispute. The 
extent to which China is to remain tied to Russia represents a 
constant potential source of cleavage in the Peking regime. 


Vast Problems Ahead 

The almost insuperable character of many of China’s social 
and economic problems provides other motivations for disputes. 
Overpopulated, short of many key raw-material resources, with- 
out the undeveloped geographical frontiers for expansion of the 
Soviet Union, China presents communism with profound diffi- 
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culuies in the handling of which the doctrinaire rigidity of the 
Communist may prove inadequate. Industrialization would con- 
tribute to solving China’s problems, but Peking’s rift with the 
West, which could have provided the materials for industry, in 
favor of sole reliance on the Soviet bloc has diminished the possi- 
bilities of a relatively rapid industrial expansion. 

Enormous imports of machinery and extensive use of foreign 
technicians would be required for a real industrialization pro- 
gram in China. Even in agriculture, large amounts of farm equip- 
ment would be needed to augment output and achieve the collec- 
tivization goal proclaimed by Peking. Efforts made by Peking in 
1952 to obtain from Britain and other European countries in- 
creased amounts of industrial materials were indicative of the 
developing needs of Communist planning. As the years go on, 
pressure will increase for intensification of efforts to build up 
the economic strength of China. Unless communism can make 
progress in this and many other directions, the scope for popular 
dissatisfaction will increase. Future conditions may produce a 
tendency to turn again toward the West. The situation therefore 
holds potentials for fissures and upheavals that may disrupt the 
present effective unity of the Communist front. 

What the Communists have accomplished to date amounts to 
destruction of the old society, establishment of a new system and 
consolidation of control. The three years since the Communists 
achieved control of mainland China have been a period in which 
sheer revolutionary momentum and enthusiasm have proved 
almost sufficient in themselves. From now on more severe tests 
will come as reaction to the first ardor sets in and the Communists 
undertake the protracted task of really forging a new system. 
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THE DYNAMISM AND MOMENTUM OF THE CHINESE Communists 
began to spill over the borders of China as soon as they had com- 
pleted the conquest of their homeland. 

Flushed with a new feeling of confidence and power, they 
moved quickly to expand the scope of their leadership and in- 
fluence. Fresh liaison was established with Communist move- 
ments in other Asian countries, and Peking began to push the 
Communist cause in these territories with renewed vigor and 
determination. The Chinese Communists intervened in Korea 
and after temporarily repulsing a United Nations army largely 
manned, equipped and financed by the United States, appear to 
have settled down to the control at least of North Korea. They 
inaugurated a program of supplying, training and advising the 
Vietminh in Indochina and became potent supporters of its leader, 
Ho Chi Minh, in his revolutionary struggle. Elsewhere in Asia 
by propaganda, training of leaders and providing money, tactical 
advice and general ideological guidance they have contributed 
to the development of Communist movements. 

Counteraction has by now checked and in some areas thrown 
back the Chinese Communist-led upsurge, which was at its height 
in 1951 after Red military successes in Korea, Indochina, Malaya 
and Burma. Asian Communist movements within the China 
sphere of influence are, however, undefeated and still powerful; 
their future depends to a large extent on the amount of support 
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they receive from Peking and on the persistence of expansionist 
urges in the new China. 


Obstacles to Expansion 

For the present, at least, potent considerations appear to bar 
the Chinese Communists from engaging in outright new military 
invasions to achieve their aims abroad. In Indochina, for ex- 
ample, an open military drive by Communist China would risk 
all-out war with the United States and allied powers and possibly 
cause World War III. In Burma, the other Asian territory border- 
ing China against which a Chinese Communist attack would be 
practical, invasion would not only provoke a severe reaction from 
the United States but would also make enemies of India and 
Pakistan. The Communist bloc as a whole does not seem to want 
general war at present, and even a war confined only to East Asia 
would wreck China anew and shatter the domestic program of 
the Chinese Communists. The battering the Chinese Communists 
have received in Korea has deflated the feeling of invincibility 
engendered by their easy victories in China over the crumbling 
Kuomintang, and it would be very difficult for Peking to embark 
on new major military adventures while still bogged down north 
of Seoul. 

The domestic tasks and objectives of the Peking government 
are another factor serving to deter the Chinese Communists from 
new military aggression outside China’s borders. The Mao Tse- 
tung regime must finish the job of reshaping Chinese society and 
creating a new Communist generation. It must develop a perma- 
nent system of government and push toward such goals as in- 
dustrialization, collectivized farming and the full socialization 
of production. It must train millions of new engineers, doctors, 
scientists and teachers and seek to make good its promise to im- 
prove the standard of living of the Chinese masses. 

The purely national tasks confronting the Peking government 
will from now on require a tremendous concentration of effort. 
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To what extent Peking will forego foreign involvements to pursue 
domestic programs is a moot question, but there are signs that 
the same desire to consolidate communism at home ahead of risky 
adventures abroad that turned the Russian revolution inward in 
the 1930's is beginning to develop in China. Certainly the domes- 
tic problems of Chinese communism will in the future limit the 
attention, energies and material resources that can be devoted to 
activity beyond China’s frontiers. 

Thus, circumstances would seem to rule against any attempt 
by Communist China to undertake further expansion through 
outright military invasions, at least as far as the outlook for the 
near future is concerned. The plans of Far Eastern communism 
are, however, closely linked with the strategy of the U.S.S.R. and 
the European Communist movements. Considerations outside 
East Asia could change the line of development that seems likely 
on the basis of purely Far Eastern factors. 

In the more distant future the possibilities of Chinese Com- 
munist military aggression are uncertain. The restraining influ- 
ence of domestic preoccupations will increase, but on the other 
hand if peace is made in Korea a large army available for activity 
elsewhere will constitute pressure for southward drives. China's 
population problem represents another expansionist pressure. 

Emigration to Southeast Asian territories once offered a safety 
valve for increasing overpopulation, but all areas have now 
barred further migrations. 


Nonmilitary Tactics 

If further Chinese Communist military invasions seem at least 
not imminent, what other tactics to spread communism are open 
to Communist China? What are the chances of success? At present 
consideration of Communist expansion is relevant mainly to 
Southeast Asia. It is this area that is most vulnerable to Chinese 
influence and penetration, and its setting of newly independent 
states and of territories still seeking to emerge from colonial status 
enhances the possibility of Communist gains. 
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In Southeast Asia as a whole Communist revolutionary move- 
ments are ideologically and organizationally tied to Peking, but 
in all areas they have a dynamic of their own and are not simply 
creations of Peking and Moscow foreign policies. Peking and 
Moscow conceive of local Communists as playing the primary, 
front roles and developing revolutions in the form of ‘“‘people’s 
movements.” Like communism in China, the Communist move- 
ments in Southeast Asia grew out of local conditions and were 
not simply artificial implantations from abroad. This is particu- 
larly true in Indochina, where the Communist movement identi- 
fied itself with a struggle for independence against colonial rule. 
To a lesser degree the same applies in Malaya. In Indochina the 
Communist-plus-captive-nationalist movement has far greater 
local dynamism than inspiration from Peking or Moscow. Thus, 
everywhere, Peking participation in Communist movements must 
operate with due regard for the local forces involved. 

All Communist movements in Southeast Asia parade in na- 
tionalist garments. This enhances local appeal but at the same 
time complicates the problem of support from Peking. Too much 
open participation in and direction of Communist activity by 
Communist China arouses nationalist fears of foreign domination 
and intensifies the difficulties of local Communists. The problem 
is particularly evident with regard to the Chinese minorities in 
Southeast Asia. 


Role of Chinese Minorities 

In general these Chinese minorities are viewed with concern by 
the local peoples because of their superior industriousness, their 
extensive control of economic activity and the suspicion that in 
the last analysis they are the vanguard of Chinese imperialist 
expansion regardless of the politics of the government that runs 
China at any given time. An uncertain but considerable propor- 
tion of the Chinese minorities are pro-Peking either because of 
nationalist loyalties or because of Communist ideological con- 
victions. In most Southeast Asian countries Communist China is 
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discovering that the act of mobilizing pro-Peking Chinese ele- 
ments for the Communist cause sets up a hostile reaction among 
the indigenous peoples which largely cancels out any advantages 
Peking might gain. It has been found that Chinese minorities 
are most useful as surreptitious sources of money and guidance 
for the indigenous non-Chinese Communist movements. Except 
for Malaya, where the Chinese inhabitants constitute almost half 
the population and therefore are a decisive force irrespective of 
the adverse reactions they create, it is doubtful if, on balance, 
the Southeast Asian Chinese communities have been more of a 
help than a hindrance in promoting communism. 

Communist movements in Southeast Asia have in general lost 
ground in the last year, during which time the slow mobilization 
of non-Communist and anti-Communist forces has begun to take 
effect. Communism has been far from repulsed and has the poten- 
tiality of surging forward again in the future. Communists have 
the capacity to wait for opportune moments in history; tactics 
are based on the concept that communism comes to power as a 
result of the contradictions and disintegrations within the old 
social and economic systems, and the Chinese Communists, who 
fought and waited more than 20 years for the right historical 
moment to take power in China, know how to be patient and to 
advise patience among their collaborators in Southeast Asia. 

Such factors in Southeast Asia as the growing over-all food 
shortage and the economic recession that promises to reach grave 
proportions in 1953 provide communism with inviting oppor- 
tunities for the future. In keeping with the view that outside aid 
should operate ostensibly as support for indigenous Communist 
forces, Peking may await a new local Communist upsurge in 
Southeast Asia, a new revolutionary situation, before making the 
maximum effort to assist. Outright military support would, at 
such a time, become a more likely possibility. 

The present status of Communist activity and the character of 
Peking’s support vary in each of the Southeast Asian territorics. 
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Revolts in Indochina 

Communism is making its strongest bid for power in Indochina, 
a French colony to which France is gradually giving autonomy. 
In the three Indochina states of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
Communists have taken control of movements that began as re- 
volts against French rule by nationalists of varying political be- 
liefs. Developments in the biggest state of the three, Vietnam, will 
be decisive for the whole Indochina area. In Vietnam France and 
the French-sponsored Vietnamese government of Bao Dai are 
locked in mortal struggle with the Communist forces of Ho Chi 
Minh. Each side controls about half the territory and half the 
population of the country, but the main cities and producing 
areas are in the hands of the Franco-Vietnamese regime. 

Reinforced from France and French colonial areas, supplied 
on a large scale by the United States and strengthened by the 
slowly growing Bao Dai Vietnamese army, the Franco-Vietnamese 
forces in the last 18 months have won some territory and inflicted 
heavy losses on the Communist-led government of Ho Chi Minh, 
commonly known as the Vietminh. In the last two years Ho’s 
forces have also increased in strength but not as rapidly as the 
Franco-Vietnamese. 

The Vietminh buildup has been the result of a Communist 
China military aid program, begun in 1950 shortly after Peking 
forces completed the occupation of Southwest China up to the 
Indochina frontier. Chinese Communist military assistance to the 
Vietminh has been in the form of advisers and equipment and 
training facilities made available at Southwest China bases. The 
Chinese have improved highways and completed a railway line 
to the Indochina border. Chinese deliveries of supplies to the 
Vietminh vary from 1,000 to 4,000 tons a month, compared with 
American shipments to the Franco-Vietnamese side of tens of 
thousands of tons a month. 

Communist China and the U.S.S.R. have recognized the Viet- 
minh regime of Ho Chi Minh as the government of Vietnam. 
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Peking gives intensive propaganda support to the Vietminh and 
has provided the Vietminh government with political as well as 
military counselors. Ho’s government is now closely modeled on 
that of Communist China, and Communist Chinese influence 
over the Vietminh is no doubt extensive. Chinese minority com- 
munities totaling about 1 million in the three Indochina states 
include a proportion of pro-Communists, but the majority of 
Chinese are either neutral or anti-Communist. Living mostly in 
Franco-Indochinese areas, the Chinese of Indochina have not been 
a factor of major importance on the Communist side. 


Vietminh and Vietnam 

The April Vietminh surge into Laos is evidence the Vietminh 
is still a powerful force. As its oppressive Communist character 
and dependence on China have become obvious, Ho’s government 
has lost popularity with the Vietnamese people, but the Viet- 
minh claim to be fighting for national independence against the 
French still attracts much support. Meanwhile, the Bao Dai 
government, given progressively more independence by the 
French, has gained in prestige, but it still does not enjoy mass 
popularity. With Chinese supplies and new recruits the Vietminh 
has been able to replace military losses; the Franco-Vietnamese 
forces win battles but also suffer steady attrition from Vietminh 
frontal attacks and constant guerrilla harassments. 

Thus, at present a stalemate exists in Indochina, with neither 
side able to defeat the other. As the Bao Daist forces increase, 
the balance may slowly shift in favor of the anti-Communists. 
But it will take years for any shift to become decisive. Confronted 
with such a situation, Communist China will certainly continue 
the present scale of aid to the Vietminh, at least accomplishing 
the gain to international communism of keeping France drained 
and pinned down in Indochina. Chinese intervention with regular 
troops does not appear likely for the time being but could be set 
in motion within a short time if world political conditions per- 
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suaded Peking to adopt such a course. If in the future Ho Chi 
Minh begins to face certain defeat, Peking may feel impelled, 
as in Korea, to do something new to save the strongest and most 
hopeful Communist enterprise in Southeast Asia. 

In spite of their Communist convictions, it is doubtful if Viet- 
minh leaders want Chinese aid to reach the stage of intervention 
with Chinese troops even of the “volunteer” variety. Although 
they are racially close to the Chinese and their pre-French culture 
was Chinese, the Vietnamese have fought against Chinese domi- 
nation throughout most of their history, and their fear of Chinese 
imperialism is still strong. The nationalist character of the Viet- 
minh would be irreparably compromised if Chinese troops came 
into Vietnam in large numbers. As national Communists, Ho Chi 
Minh’s revolutionaries would prefer to win their struggle without 
foreign troops. Under what circumstances they would be prepared 
to modify this attitude remains to be seen. 


Burma and the Two Chinas 

In Burma Peking is in contact with a domestic Communist 
movement of serious but not critical proportions. For some time 
after the Communists went into open revolt against the Socialist 
Burma government in 1948, they gained ground. In the last two 
years, however, as government unity and prestige have increased, 
suppression of the revolt has been pushed with greater vigor. 
Government drives have lately shattered the main armed strength 
of the Reds. The Communists themselves are split into two fac- 
tions, and the stronger Thakin Tan Tun group has recently 
been making overtures to the government for peace and a “‘na- 
tional democratic front.” The government is determined to settle 
with the Communists only on the basis of surrender. 

Burma has had to deal with the two Chinas—with the Mao 
Tse-tung government in Peking, which it recognizes, and with 
Chinese Nationalist guerrilla forces on its territory. Communist 
China’s support for communism in Burma has so far not been 
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extensive. No supplies for the Communist rebels appear to have 
come from China, although Burmese Communist cadres are 
known to have been under training in Yunnan. Peking’s contacts 
have been with the Tan Tun Communists rather than the smaller 
Tnakin Soe group. Among the 300,000 to 400,000 Chinese in 
Burma, a minority of Communists and pro-Communists, under 
the supervision of Peking’s Rangoon Embassy, are well organ- 
ized and active in spreading pro-Peking propaganda. The 
majority of the Chinese are fence-sitting or are openly anti-Com- 
munists, so that altogether the relatively small Chinese com- 
munity is not a major factor in the Burma Communist picture. 
Groups of Burmans and Burma Chinese have visited China and 
returned to produce considerable publicity favorable to Peking. 
Burma was one of the first countries to recognize Communist 
China, and relatively good relations exist between the govern- 
ments of the two nations. 

Excuses for military action by Communist China are provided 
by an undemarcated frontier in northern Burma (Communist 
maps picture a large part of northern Burma as belonging to 
China) and by the presence in West Burma of a Kuomintang 
Chinese army that retreated from Yunnan. In April Burma ap- 
pealed to the United Nations against the presence of the KMT 
troops, which it claims are controlled by the Chiang Kai-shek 
government on Formosa, and the UN General Assembly con- 
demned the presence of these troops and urged their withdrawal 
or internment. Communist Chinese troop dispositions off the 
frontiers of Burma are not large and do not indicate any invasion 
intentions for the time being. 

One of the weak areas in Burma from the point of view of 
Communist penetration is the Shan states region in the north- 
west. The small Shan principalities are ruled by petty chieftains 
(sawbwas), and in many of the states the sawbwas are feudal and 
oppressive. Sporadic peasant uprisings have broken out in some 
places, and the situation is one which Communist organizers 
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could easily utilize for getting a foothold in the area. The Shan 
area borders China, and the Shan peoples inhabiting a broad 
strip of southern Yunnan are racially the same as the Shans of 
Burma. 

At present communism appears to be on the decline in Burma, 
and a progressive, moderate-socialist government seems to be 
slowly consolidating its authority with widespread popular back- 
ing. Supplies and leadership from outside or a breach in govern- 
ment unity could reverse this trend. For the time being Peking 
is making no urgent effort to bring communism to power, but 
the Chinese Communists could easily intensify their activity in 
Burma if and when more favorable conditions appear. 


Chinese in Thailand 


In Thailand, the one country in the area which has a long 
history of independence, main Communist strength is centered 
among 3 million unassimilated Chinese, the largest Chinese com- 
munity in Southeast Asia. A minority of the Chinese are Com- 
munist or pro-Communist, and activists among them maintain 
an underground party organization. A number of key Chinese 
labor groups are under Communist influence. However, com- 
munism through the medium of the Chinese has difficulty making 
headway in Thailand as a whole because of the widespread Thai 
feeling against the Chinese, who control much of the private 
wealth and commercial activity of the country. At the same time, 
the Thai practice of exacting “squeeze” from the Chinese and 
the many discriminatory regulations applied against them by the 
Thai government have probably served to turn many embittered 
Chinese toward Peking. 

The underground Thai Communist party is relatively small 
and weak. A limited amount of overt Communist-front activity 
and pro-Communist feeling exists in certain Thai political circles 
and among university students and labor unions. 

The sum total of Communist activity in Thailand is trouble- 
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some for the government but not a critical threat. The strongly 
anti-Communist military dictatorship under Field Marshal Luang 
Phibul Songgram acts sternly to suppress any subversive Com- 
munist activity that comes to light. The recent Vietminh drive 
into Laos has created a new Communist danger for Thailand. 
If the Vietminh succeeds in becoming established in Laos it may 
very likely foment and support a Communist upsurge in neigh- 
boring Thailand. Big Communist successes not only in Indochina 
but also in Burma and Malaya would provide a stimulus to com- 
munism in Thailand; and outright Communist victory in Indo- 
china would lay Thailand open to Communist aggression. The 
rivalries between Thai political and military cliques—responsible 
for numerous coups d'état in the last 20 years—represent a con- 
stant source of instability and might at some future time develop 


to the advantage of the Communists. 


Guerrillas in Malaya 

In Malaya, a British crown colony, an open Communist re- 
bellion is given propaganda encouragement and support from 
Peking but up to the present has received no material aid from 
Communist China. Aside from a scattering of Indians and Malays, 
the Malaya rebels are Chinese. Support for the revolt comes 
mainly from the 2.5 million Chinese who constitute almost 50 per- 
cent of the total population of Malaya. 

With a regular force of 3,000 armed men and many more under- 
ground auxiliaries among the Chinese inhabitants, the Malayan 
Communists wage an extensive guerrilla war. However, they have 
not been able to disrupt the economy nor the socio-political 
structure. British military and political countermeasures have 
lately been increasingly effective; combat casualties of the Com- 
munists have mounted, and their political support may have 
diminished. The insurgents, however, have been able to replace 
losses in men and weapons and appear capable of carrying on a 
sporadic jungle war indefinitely. 
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Communist China for the time being must be content with 
watching the distant Malayan insurrectionaries carry on as best 
they can by their own efforts. Only Communist successes further 
north, in Indochina, Thailand or Burma, would give an oppor- 
tunity for fresh outside Communist impact on the Malayan scene. 
The British hope to reduce the Communist revolt to proportions 
of a major nuisance in the next year or two, but official spokes- 
men feel the revolt will go on until an adjustment between the 
West and communism takes place on an international scale. 


Indonesia — Accent on Nationalism 

In Indonesia, which achieved independence from the Nether- 
lands after World War II, communism at present is not engaged 
in open rebellion and appears to be concentrating on building 
up organizationally and extending its influence while awaiting 
a propitious time to bid for control of the country. 

The Communist movement is today less openly aggressive and 
provocative than it was a year ago. The Indonesian Communist 
party, which is legal and has parliamentary representation, is 
pursuing a “national front” policy and in line with this tactic 
is seeking to associate itself with non-Communist groups and 
individuals in joint activities. The emphasis is on nationalism 
and the Communists attempt to intensify anti-American, anti- 
West tendencies inherent in present-day Indonesian nationalism. 
Communists are joining other parties, and a working alliance 
has been attained on some issues with a chauvinist nationalist 
wing of the Nationalist party, the second largest in the country. 
Meanwhile the Communists continue to develop their position 
in the labor movement, where for years they have been the 
strongest single force. 

In line with the new policy, open Chinese—as opposed to Indo- 
nesian—Communist activity in Indonesia has been reduced. Nearly 
a year ago Peking withdrew its ambassador and consul-general 
at Djakarta, and they have not been replaced. Among the 2 mil- 
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lion Chinese in Indonesia, about half of whom are pro-Peking, 
Communist activity is less conspicuous than last year. For some 
time neither Peking nor the Indonesian Communists have openly 
attacked the Indonesian government, and the Indonesian party 
has announced it will support the new Wilopo cabinet as long as 
it pursues “progressive and anti-Fascist’”’ policies. 

It seems evident that international Communist policy in Indo- 
nesia at present aims to stress the nationalist, indigenous char- 
acter of the movement. Peking appears to have realized (in a 
display of considerably more acumen than Washington has 
demonstrated with regard to Indonesian-American relations) that 
alien activity on a big scale in Indonesia merely arouses national- 
ist suspicions and resentments. Peking’s policy now obviously is 
to work in the background and push forward Indonesian Com- 
munists in nationalist garb. Meanwhile, behind-the-scenes Chinese 
financing and direction of the Communist movement in Indonesia 
doubtless continues to be extensive. Too distant to give material 
aid other than money to the Indonesian Communist movement, 
Communist China appears to have concluded that if communism 
is to achieve power in Indonesia, success must come mainly 
through the efforts of Indonesians. 

The new Communist tactic seems to have had some success, 
particularly in the realm of political sentiment. The Communists 
have contributed to the increasing anti-American feeling, the 
growth of narrow nationalist attitudes and the intensified attach- 
ment to a neutralist foreign policy, which often serves the cause 
of Peking and Moscow. Communism today is a potent force in 
Indonesia, but it is yet far from strong enough to bid independ- 
ently for a controlling role. Serious national disunity or unrest, 
growing out of the economic recession that is likely to hit hard 
in 1953 with the decline of prices of raw materials, could present 
the Communists with opportunities for advancement. 
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China and 
Japan 








Ir KOREA AND SOUTHEAST ASIA ARE THE territories beyond its 
borders where Communist China is at present most deeply and 
directly involved, Peking’s relationships with other Asian areas 
and, indeed, with all the rest of the world are hardly less tortuous, 
pressing and vital. 

In the years to come, Japan may very well determine the 
course of developments in Asia. With its industrialized economy 
and skilled, literate and industrious population Japan has the 
potential of becoming a bulwark that could contain and perhaps 
turn back the tide of Asian communism. 

Japan’s capacity to act as a counterpoise to Communist China 
will depend on its ability to symbolize for other Asian nations a 
relatively free, democratic system. To do this Japan will have 
to remain a viable and expanding economic entity which can 
not only provide its own people with a satisfactory standard of 
living but also contribute to the economic development of other 
Asian territories. Japan will have to surmount the prejudices 
which now hamper its relations with Southeast Asian nations— 
notably the Philippines, Indonesia and Burma—and to develop 
mutually beneficial economic, cultural and political contacts with 
all of non-Communist Asia. It will also be necessary for Japan 
to become again a military power, for armed might is an essential 
ingredient for any force that hopes to survive against a system 
as realistic and as addicted to power concepts as communism. 
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Which Way Will Japan Choose? 

Whether Japan can achieve full stature as a strong non-Com- 
munist power in Asia remains to be seen. It is plain that Commu- 
nist China and Soviet Russia fully realize the crucial importance 
of Japan with relation to their own national and international 
aspirations. Both Communist powers are making a concerted 
effort to.combat and neutralize present-day Japan and to bring 
communism eventually to power in the Japan of the future. Their 
efforts and the parallel endeavors of the West to keep Japan in 
the anti-Communist camp have turned the island kingdom into 
a main focus of struggle between opposing world forces. 

Communist propaganda attempts to bar the development of 
cooperation between Japan and the other Oriental nations by 
constantly playing on the alarmist theme that Japan under its 
present leadership is again becoming a predatory, militarist, big 
capitalist nation bent on engaging in another aggressive attempt 
to rule Asia. Japan is portrayed as being assiduously prepared 
by the United States for a role as partner in a new war aimed 
at conquering Asian nations. 

The effectiveness of communism’s program among the Japanese 
people has so far been limited. The April 1953 elections demon- 
strated that Communist supporters are a small minority in Japan. 
The Yoshida government has taken a categorical position against 
communism and against the Peking regime. Tokyo has signed 
a peace treaty and established relations with the Nationalist 
Chinese government on Formosa and is prohibiting trade with 
mainland China in all materials that might enhance the war- 
making potential of the Chinese Communists. The Commu- 
nists, however, have been more successful in increasing Japan’s 
difficulties with respect to the development of trade and of gen- 
eral friendly relations with Southeast Asian countries. The Com- 
munist propaganda line is effective largely because it coincides 
with the still widespread fears and resentments concerning Japan 
among the majority of Southeast Asian peoples. 
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It is entirely possible that Communist tactics may produce 
more positive results in the future. Japan’s economy and its social 
well-being are at present supported to a very great extent by 
American expenditures connected with the war in Korea and 
the maintenance of American military forces in the Japanese 
islands. Exports are Japan’s lifeblood; without them the country 
cannot pay for the raw materials it uses or the food its people 
eat. Last year Japan’s imports exceeded its exports by US$77] 
million, and only the millions pumped into Japan by the United 
States made possible an apparently favorable balance of payments 
of $35 million at the end of the year. 


Japan and China Trade 


Both Washington and Tokyo had hoped that Japan would be 
able to build up in Southeast and South Asia a trade which would 
largely provide a substitute for the China trade and the old 
Japanese Empire benefits Tokyo once enjoyed. These expecta- 
tions have not materialized; in fact, Japan’s economic relations 
with other non-Communist Asian territories, although still sus- 
ceptible of further development, have so far proved disappointing. 
Japan has been unable to meet the demands of the Philippines 
and Burma for reparations, and this has barred the completion 
of peace treaties with these countries and the implementation of 
full-scale trade. 

Bereft by the war of Manchuria and the island possessions it 
once was able to exploit, Japan sees resumption of trade with 
Communist China and with Russia as one solution for its eco- 
nomic problems. Many Japanese fail to realize, however, that 
economic relations with the great Communist powers would not 
be as rewarding as they were before the war. Then Japan was 
able to dictate terms to China and exchange manufactured con- 
sumer goods for raw materials. Now Peking wants capital equip- 
ment to build up its own industries instead of consumer goods 
and would drive tough bargains for the coal, iron, tungsten, 
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bauxite and other ores and agricultural products exchanged for 
Japanese imports. 

If economic depression and increased poverty hit Japan in the 
years to come, the Communists stand to profit. If the Communists 
should at any time take over the rice bowls of southern Indo- 
china, Thailand and Burma, the Reds would have a powerful 
leverage against Japan through control of a large part of the 
country’s food supply. Another development that would aid the 
Communist cause is the possibility that Japanese nationalism, 
with sedulous assistance from Communist propaganda, may take 
an anti-American turn in the future, focused particularly on 
what may be considered the indignity of having American troops 
stationed in the country. 

Russia has still to conclude a treaty of peace with Japan, and 
Moscow may be able in the future to use the lure of an advan- 
tageous settlement as a means of promoting pro-Communist 
sentiment among the Japanese. Meanwhile, the Communists will 
work and wait. There are no definite signs that the Sino-Russian 
alliance plans a military move against Japan at this time nor 
that the Japanese Communists intend to launch any early drive 
to take power by open revolutionary means. At present Peking 
and Moscow seem to be trying to produce a Communist take- 
over of power in Japan by political and propaganda methods. 
At the same time, Red China’s intention to build a big, modern 
military force is certainly motivated in large measure by the 
thought that some day a military showdown with a non-Commu- 
nist Japan may prove necessary. 





China, Russia and 
the West 








MONTHS BEFORE THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS HAD consolidated their 
conquest of continental China and established a government in 
late 1949, the major world powers, including the United States, 
were preparing to accept a fait accompli, recognize a Communist 
government for the Chinese mainland and attempt to deal with 
such a regime. The United States and other nations left their 
consulates in the cities taken over by the Communists. When 
the Communists occupied Nanking the American ambassador, 
along with the chiefs of most other foreign diplomatic missions, 
remained behind to deal with the new authorities instead of 
following the Kuomintang government to Formosa. On a China 
visit just before Shanghai fell to the Communists, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, then director of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
made a statement attesting American readiness to continue ECA 
aid in China under a Communist administration. 


Anti-U. S. Moves 

After a few months of relatively easy relations with Westerners 
in China, the new Communist regime began to demonstrate the 
basic antagonism with which it viewed the non-Communist Oc- 
cidental world and particularly the United States. The Ameri- 
can consul-general in Mukden was put under stringent house 
arrest for several months; part of the American Embassy com- 
pound in Peking was taken over; ECA supplies were confiscated; 
a number of Americans were jailed and mistreated; and the Com- 
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munists rebuffed attempts of American officials to make contact 
with the new regime to protest the violations of American in- 
terests. Mao Tse-tung made his famous “‘lean-to-one-side” speech 
in which he proclaimed Red China’s alignment with Soviet 
Russia, emphasized the fully Communist character of the new 
China regime and stressed the regime’s fundamental cleavage 
with what he termed the “‘capitalist-imperialist” nations. Anti- 
American propaganda became more intense, and in late No- 
vember 1951—faced with the prospect that American troops would 
soon be camped on the banks of the Yalu—Communist China 
entered the Korean war. 

Conditions were thus created which made American recogni- 
tion of the Communist Chinese government impossible even if 
Washington had retained an early disposition to think about 
such an eventuality. Britain, along with India, Indonesia and a 
number of the smaller European nations, accepted the Peking 
offer to establish relations. Britain, however, refused to entertain 
the Peking thesis that various questions had to be “negotiated” 
in connection with recognition, the Whitehall position being 
that recognition itself did not involve negotiations and that pend- 
ing issues could be discussed after the establishment of relations. 
Thus, the British chargé d’affaires remains in Peking but is not 
accorded full diplomatic status and is able to see only subordinate 
officials in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Communist China has 
sent no emissary to London. 

The antagonism between Communist China and the United 
States has steadily increased since the entry of Peking into the 
Korean war. The same is true of feelings between Communist 
China and France, which regards Peking’s aid to the Vietminh 
of Indochina as a hostile act. The United States imposes a com- 
plete embargo on goods from Communist China, and Peking has 
clamped down a counterembargo on shipments to the United 
States. Britain, France and most of the other non-Communist 
member nations of the United Nations have banned trade in a 
comprehensive list of strategic materials with Communist China. 
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Business enterprises of United States nationals in mainland China 
have been forced to close, and dozens of American businessmen, 
educators, students and missionaries have been imprisoned with- 
out reasonable grounds by the Communists. Peking has forced 
the closure of many British enterprises; others still maintaining 
establishments in mainland cities do little or no business and 
have been compelled to obtain from the outside large-scale re- 
mittances to pay taxes and Chinese employees whom they are not 
permitted to dismiss. 


Moscow's Aid to Peking 

The deterioration of relations between the United States and 
Communist China has been accompanied by the consolidation of 
Peking’s relations with Moscow. Mao’s “lean-to-one-side” policy 
was implemented in December 1949 by the formalization of the 
Chinese-Soviet alliance. At that time Peking recognized the joint 
Soviet interest in the Changchun Railway agreed to in 1945 
by the Kuomintang government. In 1952, however, the railway 
was returned to full Chinese control, but the Soviets retained 
military base facilities at Port Arthur. Peking has concluded deals 
with Russia for joint operation of airlines through China’s far 
northwest, for a number of joint industrial undertakings, for 
technical assistance and for an expanding trade. In 1949 Russia 
provided Peking with a loan of $300 million, and a recently 
concluded agreement called for increased shipments of Soviet 
capital-goods to China for Peking’s new five-year plan. The two 
nations cooperate in the Korean war, with Russia supplying 
weapons, including aircraft, for the Chinese fighting forces. 

It is estimated there are now upward of 80,000 Soviet advisers 
of various kinds in Communist China. Peking officials constantly 
vaunt Red China’s close links with Russia. Stalin, before his 
death, was constantly hailed in China as the leader of world 
Communist forces. Frequent tributes have been paid to the 
U.S.S.R. as the original home and vanguard of communism. The 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association promoted in China by the 
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Peking government claims today 39 million members; the Rus- 
sian language and Soviet culture are given high priority in Com- 
munist China’s educational program. 

The seniority and leadership of the U.S.S.R. in the Commu- 
nist world have been abundantly acknowledged by Peking, and 
it is clear that Moscow has called the turn, with Red China fol- 
lowing, in the mutations of Communist policy. The original 
truce talks in Korea were initiated by Moscow; the move in April 
1953 to exchange prisoners and renew peace efforts in Korea was 
instigated by Russia; fundamental attitudes and shifts of party 
line for the Communist bloc all stem from Moscow. Outwardly, 
at least, Stalin’s death has not altered this situation. As the new 
Soviet leadership took over, Mao Tse-tung sent a telegram to 
Moscow declaring Red China would stand by the Soviet Union 
“definitely, forever and with maximum resoluteness.” In an article 
commenting on Stalin’s death Mao said: 

“The Communist party (of the U.S.S.R.) has been and is our 
model and will remain so in the future. We are fully confident 
that the Central Committee of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet government, headed by Comrade Malenkov, 
are sure to follow Comrade Stalin’s legacy in order to push the 
great enterprises of communism further and to develop and 
glorify them.” 


Will There Be A Rift? 


Many political analysts and officials of the non-Communist 
world, including a section of opinion in the United States, have 
believed a rupture would occur eventually in Sino-Russian soli- 
darity. This belief has been a cardinal tenet of the policy of 
India and other Asian nations toward Communist China. Many 
factors are cited to support predictions of a rift. Russia, it is 
pointed out, is historically an aggressor against China, and even 
a Communist China should soon begin to fear the embrace of 
the Russian Bear. China is a great and populous nation with 
culture and traditions going back thousands of years and might 
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well be expected to assert national interests that conflict with 
those of the U.S.S.R. As Communist China industrializes and 
builds a powerful mechanized army, Russia, it is felt, may begin 
to regard its colossal neighbor as a potential rival, attempt to 
slow down the process, and in so doing contribute to differences 
and an eventual cleavage. A number of times during the last 20 
years Mao Tse-tung has differed with directives from Moscow 
and maintained himself as head of the Chinese Communist move- 
ment despite these differences. Some observers see wide scope 
for future Sino-Russian disputes over Communist policy and 
leadership, particularly in Asia, where Peking tends to feel a 
priority of interests and a superior knowledge and experience 
of the tactics required for bringing communism to power in the 
territories along China’s periphery. 

The West and Japan have more markets for China’s products 
and more goods to supply China’s needs in return than Russia 
and its satellites. This fact, some observers maintain, will work 
for an eventual rapprochement between mainland China and 
the West and a breach with the U.S.S.R. 

A Sino-Russian rupture may be inevitable, but the inevitable 
can take decades and longer to materialize. Meanwhile the pre- 
ponderance of evidence demonstrates that a working unity exists 
between Communist China and Russia. Chinese Communist 
chieftains are new and zealous believers conditioned to look to- 
ward Russia by 30 years of general conformity to Stalinist Com- 
munist leadership, and today their ideological loyalty to Moscow 
is a vital part of their whole political approach. Similarly, their 
antagonism to the “capitalist-imperialist’” West is based on deep 
political convictions regarding the necessity for such antagonism 
and on resentments stemming from a century of Western special 
privilege and exploitation in China. 

In the present period of open hostility between the Communist 
nations and the West there is a strong identity of interests bind- 
ing Red China to Russia; Peking needs Russian weapons and 
other supplies, and the U.S.S.R. finds the Chinese Red Army a 
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useful buffer between itself and United States power in Japan and 
the Pacific. Given the embargo against Communist China en- 
forced by the United States and other Western nations and con- 
tinued United States support of Formosa, Peking feels especially 
dependent on Russian military backing and on the industrial 
production of the European bloc in general. 

Moreover, the Peking link to Moscow is not a satellite relation- 
ship. The Russian leaders have been careful to treat Communist 
China with finesse and discretion; the relationship between the 
two powers has been that of willing collaboration rather than of 
enforced subservience and conformity such as characterizes deal- 
ings between Moscow and the Communist states of Eastern 
Europe. Peking has proclaimed the superiority of Chinese Com- 
munist tactics as developed by Mao Tse-tung for revolutions in 
Asian countries, and Moscow seemingly has accepted the Peking 
claim, together with Chinese priority in leadership of Communist 
movements in Asia. The possibility of a break between Peking 
and Moscow may have been enhanced by Stalin’s death and the 
coming to power of a new leadership in Russia, but signs of such 
an eventuality are at present not convincing. 


The Choice Before U. S. 

In view of Communist China’s policies and position in the 
world today, how are the United States and the other Western 
powers to deal with this mid-century phenomenon? One answer 
lies in envisaging an eventual modus vivendi—some arrangement 
for living side by side without war. The concept of an arrange- 
ment was implied in remarks which Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles made at an informal meeting with Washington 
newspapermen in mid-April 1953 regarding a possible over-all 
Far East settlement. Such a settlement would be predicated on 
acceptance of the idea that as far as mainland China is concerned, 
communism has come to stay indefinitely. This, indeed, seems to 
be the case. At present there is no effective resistance in con- 
tinental China to the Communist regime, and the Nationalists 
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ou Formosa appear unlikely to develop either the military o1 
political capabilities for a return to power on the mainland by 
their own efforts. 

Under an arrangement of this kind the United States and the 
UN would have to cease regarding the Nationalist regime as the 
government of China. Given the obvious aversion of the For- 
mosan population to communism, a Far Eastern settlement should 
not involve surrendering the island to Communist control. In- 
stead, the inhabitants should be permitted to determine their 
future status through a plebiscite. 

The inauguration of a state of peaceful coexistence with Com- 
munist China would also involve settlement of the war in Korea 
and termination of Chinese and Russian Communist aid to the 
insurgents of Indochina. In exchange for peace in Korea and 
suspension of aid in Indochina the West could offer Communist 
China the prospect of eventual United Nations membership, 
American recognition and normalized trade. Whether such an 
arrangement would have any prospects of acceptance by all parties 
concerned lies in the realm of sheer speculation. The Indian view 
is that an offer to give Communist China full international status 
and United Nations representation would at least facilitate settle- 
ment of issues with Peking. 

The alternative to a modus vivendi is the continuance of half- 
war, half-peace with Red China as at present or increased mili- 
tary pressure by the United States in the form of air bombard- 
ment of the China mainland, as suggested by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur. Whether the tactics proposed by MacArthur 
could be used without producing all-out war is open to question. 
In any case, resort to increased military pressures will no doubt 
receive serious consideration by the Eisenhower Administration 
and other governments associated in the United Nations opera. 
tions in Korea if the Moscow-Peking maneuvers for adjustment 
of world tensions, begun in April 1953, should prove to be 


ephemeral. 
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The Rebirth of 
Formosa 


by Robert Aura Smith 














IN THE DECLARATION OF CAIRO, DECEMBER 1, 1943, concurred in 
by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Chiang Kai-shek, it was stated that after the defeat of Japan 
Formosa, held by the Japanese since 1895, would be returned to 
Chinese rule. Accordingly, in September 1945 the administration 
of the island was taken over by a small Chinese military force. 
On October 3, 1945 General Chen Yi assumed office as the first 
postwar governor of the province. 


‘The Tobacco Massacre’ 

His tenure was disastrous. He was supposedly a “liberal” and 
a member of the so-called Political Science Clique. Actually, 
instead of a provincial government he set up a military adminis- 
tration that was as severe as it was corrupt. Carpetbaggers from 
the mainland joined in plundering, under the guise of taking 
over former Japanese property. Production fell to a new low 
point, and inflation reached a new high. The Taiwanese people 
(Formosans, as opposed to Chinese mainlanders), who at first had 
welcomed the Chinese administration, rapidly became disaffected, 
sullen, and ultimately rebellious. 

This situation came to a climax at the end of February 1947. 
A popular demonstration against the hated tobacco tax, and the 
killing of an old woman who had violated the regulations, touched 
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off a series of excesses. It is estimated that about 10,000 Taiwanese 
were killed in what Governor Chen Yi called “the restoration of 
order.” The Taiwanese called it ““The Tobacco Massacre.” 
Generalissimo Chiang responded quickly to the storm of public 
protest. General Chen Yi was recalled at the end of March for 
“severe punishment.” (He was subsequently executed on the 
charge of dealing with the Communists.) In May Wei Tao-ming, 
who had been Ambassador to the United States, took office as 
governor and began the laborious attempt to undo some of the 


9 damage. In his 13 months in office he was able to bring about a 
“ much better feeling on the part of the Taiwanese, but the eco- 
* nomic deterioration could not be checked at this point. General 
Chen Cheng, who was subsequently to become premier, took 
“h over in 1948 and concentrated his attention on the fight against 
| inflation. A new currency was issued, and government controls 


were tightened. 

Throughout 1949, as the Nationalist government suffered suc- 
cessive defeats on the mainland, the influx of mainlanders swelled. 
By the end of the year the Chinese Nationalist government had 
taken its seat in Formosa, with Taipei as the capital, and brought 
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8 : with it what remained of the Nationalist Army. Formosa faced 

sh its newest and biggest problem. 

z' The island has an area of slightly less than 14,000 square miles. 
ly" This is about the size of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 

oh Island. Population figures were not accurate, but it was conserva- 

t tively estimated that the Taiwanese numbered more than 6 mil- 

: *. lion. To these 6 million, who already strained the resources of the 


province, there was now added a civilian population of more 
than a million mainlanders and an army of about 600,000. No one 
could be sure that there was enough food to go around. 


Turning of the Tide 

Several favorable factors, however, were beginning to come into 
play. Under Governor Chen Cheng Formosa had had some months 
of stable administration. One of his first acts was to cut the land 
rental from its previous usurious figure of about 60 percent of 
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the main crop (rice or sugar) to 37.5 percent. ‘This order, the first 
in Formosa’s land reform program, was vigorously enforced. At 
this time, also, United States aid became significant. Under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration program there was prompt 
and substantial importation of fertilizer, the repair and rebuilding 
of some basic industries that had been severely damaged by war, 
and a clean-up of a badly disrupted system of roads, bridges, 
harbors and communications. A Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
habilitation which had started on the mainland became a focal 
point in recovery. An American engineering company was em- 
ployed to make a survey of critical needs and to supervise urgent 
projects. 

The tide began to turn. A new Formosa was being born. Since 
1949 an almost uninterrupted series of gains, economic, political 
and military, has transformed the nation and has ‘ehanged its 
entire relationship to Pacific strategy. 

In the economic field the first necessity was the restoration of 
production. Rice is the principal subsistence crop, and sugar had 
been for years, under the Japanese, the principal export. Formosa 
now had to have enough rice to feed its increased population and 
enough exports to gain working funds. 

Growing conditions are generally favorable. Although only 
about one-fourth of the island is arable (Formosa has a long 
chain of magnificent mountains), the climate is benign. Cut by 
the Tropic of Cancer, Formosa enjoys moderate temperatures 
and abundant rainfall. Moreover, a system of rivers affords the 
possibility for irrigation to keep rice in production during the 
“dry monsoon” periods. ‘Two crops a year can thus be grown, 
and the Taiwanese even add a third catch crop of green manure 
or sweet potatoes to increase the total yield. But these processes 
are exhausting for the soil, already often impoverished by the 
typical leaching of the tropics, and therefore fertilization received 
the highest priority. With American help, large quantities of 
chemical fertilizers were imported. In addition, local production 
of chemical fertilizer was greatly stepped up. Beside that, it was 
possible to start the rebuilding of the huge system of farm and 
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village compost houses, in which the ‘Taiwanese, in 360,000 units, 
can eventually produce about 15 million metric tons of high-grade 
organic fertilizer annually. 


Land Reform Program 

Second only to the need for fertilization was the desire to in- 
crease incentive. This desire dictated a program of reform in land- 
holding which has become one of the outstanding features of the 
Formosan recovery. Land-hunger is characteristic of tiller popu- 
lations throughout the world, and it has been met in Formosa 
with a three-point program. 

The first step, as has been noted, was the sharp reduction in 
land rental rates initiated by Governor Chen Cheng. The re- 
sponse to this measure was immediate. A better climate of feeling 
was created, and this in turn was reflected in a production in- 
crease of more than 30 percent in the first year. By the end of 
1950 rice supplies were adequate and there was even a small 
quantity for export. 

The second step was the sale of government-owned lands to 
tenant farmers, begun in 1951. Much of this land had been 
acquired through the taking over of Japanese corporate holdings, 
and the government put it at the disposal of the farming popu- 
lation at a low cost, distributed over a ten-year period. This 
distribution program is still going forward, and by the end of 1952 
about 100,000 tenant farmers had become small landholders. 

The third phase, which went into full swing early in 1953, is 
the purchase of all holdings of absentee landlords (some of them 
corporate) and the resale on easy terms to tenant farmers. Private 
holdings are restricted to about seven acres of irrigated land or 
fourteen acres of dry land. Anything in excess of that must be 
registered for sale. Tenants can acquire this land at a cost of two 
and a half times the annual main crop yield, distributed over 
ten years. 

This program is in no sense confiscatory, since the landlords 
are to be reimbursed at what is regarded as a fair price. Half of 
this price will be paid in the form of government bonds issued 
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against the yield of the land that is sold. For the other half, the 
government has returned eight public corporations to private 
ownership and will issue stock in them to the former landlords. 
The purpose is not merely to do away with absentee-landlordism 
and to create a landholding farm population but also to develop 
a substantial number of industrial investors. What is changed, in 
effect, is merely the character of the landlords’ holdings. 

Under this program about 70 percent of the total tenant land 
in Formosa will be turned over to the farmers. The number of 
new owner farmers who will thus come into existence is estimated 
at over 300,000. 

The results of these new measures have been astonishing. In 
1950, for example, Formosa was obliged to import 50,000 tons of 
rice. In the next year Formosa had 90,000 tons for export. In 1952 
rice exports exceeded 150,000 tons. Current production, in the 
order of a million and a half tons annually, is substantially above 
the peak production under the Japanese. Sugar production was 
originally reduced so as to make more land available for rice, 
but it is now approaching the levels of export under the Japanese 
and is the largest export money earner. The production of sweet 
potatoes (an important item in stock feeding) has gone far beyond 
the peak level of Japanese times and exceeds 2 million metric tons 
annually. Production of wheat, peanuts and soya beans is also far 
above any previous levels. The revival of industrial production 
and its expansion into new fields kept pace with the gains in 
agriculture. Again, all levels under the Japanese were topped. 

By the end of 1952 Formosa had a net favorable balance of 
trade and a balanced budget. Sugar exports were valued at 
US$69,680,000. Exports of rice earned US$23,240,000. Exports of 
tea and bananas brought in another US$12,400,000. Government 
earnings were at a new high, and customs collections set a record. 

Formosa still requires economic assistance from the United 
States. But this assistance is no longer a matter of desperation. 
Formosa is a “going concern.” 

In the political field the gains of the new Formosa have been 
less spectacular than those in the economic field, but they have 
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been substantial. ‘he most important ones have been made at 
the provincial, rather than the national, level. 


Political Gains 

It is not easy, at times, to distinguish between provincial and 
national, since the two jurisdictions are geographically largely 
coextensive. Naturally, however, such matters as the conduct of 
foreign affairs and the maintenance of the armed forces are func- 
tions of the national government. On the other hand, the land 
reform, while geographically provincial in its character, was also 
initiated and carried out at the national government level. 

The structure of the national government has not been signifi- 
cantly modified since 1948, and the terms of the elected legisla- 
tive body have been extended year by year. President Chiang 
has been continued in office. There have been relatively few 
cabinet changes since the government took shape on Formosa in 
December 1949. 

A notable achievement of the national government has been 
the quality of its representation in the United Nations. The case 
of the free Chinese has been eloquently presented, and the re- 
peated efforts of the Communist bloc—and some others—to unseat 
the free Chinese and admit Communist Chinese representatives 
have been steadily thwarted. Cooperation with the Western na- 
tions has been consistent and strong. 

From the end of 1949 to April 1953, the provincial govern- 
ment was headed by Dr. K. C. Wu, Princeton-educated former 
mayor of Chungking. Strongly supported by the prime minister 
and the president, he was able to carry out a program of expand- 
ing self-government and consistent progress. The provincial 
government, in the political field, has had two goals. The first is 
to obtain the largest possible measure of democratic and repre- 
sentative rule. ‘The second, logically, is the association of the 
largest possible number of Taiwanese with government. 

For purposes of election and administration, Formosa was 
divided, early in 1950, into 16 counties and 5 municipalities. In 
these, local legislative councils and the local administrative officers 
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—mayors in the cities and magistrates in the counties—were chosen 
by secret, universal suffrage, for a term of two years. The first 
elections were held in 1950 and the second in 1952. In the first 
about 75 percent of the qualified voters went to the polls. In the 
second this had risen to more than 80 percent. In the 1952 election 
814 councillors were chosen, 72 of whom were women. Moreover, 
all but 22 were Taiwanese. Both objectives had been reached. 

At the end of 1951 another forward step was taken when the 
previously appointed Provincial Political Council was replaced 
by the elected Provisional Provincial Assembly. This body of 
55 members—5 of them women—was elected by the county and 
municipal councillors. Included also were three representatives 
of the small aboriginal minority. 

This legislative assembly has authority in the fields of popular 
rights and the disposal of provincial property. It has a wide range 
of advisory functions, including that of the audit of the provin- 
cial budget. It may act, definitively, on any matter referred to it 
by the provincial government where such action does not con- 
travene the constitution or the national law. 

There are now two further goals in the field of provincial self- 
government. The first is the considerable extension of the powers 
of the Provincial Assembly. The second is ultimate choice of the 
highest administrative officers, including the governor, by popular 
suffrage. In the light of the progress that has been made, both 
seem attainable in the relatively near future. 

In addition to the overwhelming preponderance of Taiwanesé 
in government at the local level, there has been wide participation 
in the upper echelons. The governor’s Provincial Council, for 
example, is made up of 23 commissioners appointed by the na- 
tional government. Of these, 17 are Taiwanese. There is an even 
higher proportion in the various provincial bureaus and offices. 

It has been the thesis of the Chinese that popular self-govern- 
ment must rest on a base of popular education, and this has been 
elaborated in Formosa into a huge program of school expansion. 
The provincial government has allocated more than 35 percent 
of all its appropriations to education, and a corresponding ex- 
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penditure is being made by the counties and municipalities. As a 
result, in the past academic year 82 percent of the children of 
school age were enrolled. Educational authorities expect to have 
every child of school age in classes by 1955. 

Special emphasis is being given, also, to middle and higher 
education, since this field was deliberately neglected by the Japa- 
nese, as far as Taiwanese were concerned, throughout Tokyo’s 
rule of the island. In Taiwan University, for example, the last 
class to be graduated under the Japanese, numbering about 500, 
had only 17 Taiwanese members. At present the enrollment is 
largely Taiwanese, and it is expected that of the present gradu- 
ates of high schools in the Taipei area, for example, more than 
65 percent will go on to college. At present in Formosa there are 
one national university, three provincial colleges, three poly- 
technic institutes and eight normal schools. The need for more 
teachers is acute, and further progress will be conditioned by this 
factor to a greater degree than by financial limitations. 

Closely coordinated with the expansion of public education 
has been the spirited drive in the field of public health. In this 
there has been a joint effort of the various government depart- 
ments, the Mutual Security Administration mission, the Joint 
Commission on Rural Rehabilitation and private organizations. 
The results, particularly in the school population, have been 
gratifying. The supply of doctors is adequate, but hospital facili- 
ties are still limited. There have been no serious outbreaks of 
epidemic disease since 1950, but tuberculosis and malaria are still 
grave problems. 

Accomplishments in the fields of education and public health 
illustrate one important phase of political progress. This is the 
steadily growing sense of public responsibility which marks good, 
and improving, government. 

Most of the problems of government in Formosa, and especially 
the budgetary ones, are conditioned by the overriding problem 
of the defense forces. Formosa is now not only the seat of the 
Chinese Nationalist government. It is the base of the Chinese 
anti-Communist military forces. Their maintenance and rehabili- 
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NATIONALIST SOLDIERS GUARDING FORMOSA STRAIT 


tation has been a major concern of the government and, since 
1951, a primary interest of the United States. 


How Strong Is Chiang's Army? 

When the Chinese Nationalists withdrew to Formosa they 
brought an army of about 600,000 men. It had been defeated in 
the field, and it was disorganized. Its equipment was minimal; its 
pay was in arrears or nonexistent; and its combat effectiveness, 
almost negligible. That it had any morale at all is surprising. 

That force has now been rebuilt and revitalized until it is a 
significant factor in Far Eastern defense. It is still by no means 
as strong as some careless talk in the United States has suggested, 
but it is now definitely an asset, not a liability, to the free world. 

Early in 1951 the United States, having determined that the 
defense of Formosa was vital, dispatched a military mission under 
Major General William C. Chase to assist in the strengthening 
of the Nationalist armed forces. That mission, small in the be- 
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ginning, has now grown to about 800. ‘The results of the combined 
efforts of the Chinese and Americans are taking shape. 

One of the biggest problems has been reorganization and re- 
grouping. Tables of organization, as we know them, were virtually 
nonexistent in 1950. A regiment, a division or an army might be 
anything from 2,000 men to 20 times that number. Equipment, 
moreover, was not standardized at any point, and problems of 
supply, therefore, were almost insuperably complicated. 

Gradually, a new fighting force has been pounded into shape. 
Training has been continuous while reorganization went on. Pay 
and food allowances have been substantially raised. Better facili- 
ties for housing and hospitalization have been provided. Morale 
has soared. Both President Chiang and General Chase have re- 
cently testified to their satisfaction with the quality of the force. 

Actually, of the roughly 600,000 men in the manpower pool, 
about half can be classed as combat effectives. There are now on 
Formosa 21 Nationalist divisions. Of these, 12 are in first-class 
training. Some apprehension has been expressed over the fact 
that their age level is relatively high by Chinese standards. It is 
the mission's view that the age level is offset by the fact that large 
numbers have had combat experience and that the entire force 
has now had about three years of training. This training period, 
moreover, has made it possible to detach from the forces a con- 
siderable number of ineffectives. 

The Nationalist Air Force has about 2,000 pilots. Of these, 
about 600 may be said to be of “combat quality.” Their planes, 
however, are obsolete, as is some of their training. To meet this 
situation the first jet trainer planes have now been sent to For- 
mosa, and a group of about 50 Chinese jet pilots is being trained 
in the United States. 

The Nationalist Navy is high on morale and short on ships and 
equipment. It has, altogether, 83 ships. One of these is a destroyer; 
six are destroyer escorts; and the remainder are light craft and 
mine sweepers. Working with the Navy is a Marine Corps of two 
brigades. These men are selected volunteers, and some observers 
have stated that they represent the highest quality in the fighting 
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torces. They have been seen in some amphibious exercises that 
have won high praise. 

In sum, the physical condition of these forces is good. But 
their matériel and supply condition, a major United States re- 
sponsibility, is not satisfactory. The amount of deliveries is, 
of course, a military secret. General Chase stated at the end of 
1952 that there had been a considerable increase in supplies dur- 
ing the final quarter of the year and that more substantial amounts 
were expected in 1953. On the other hand, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles testified on March 18, 1953 that military 
supplies to Formosa had lagged as much as 70 percent behind 


promises and programs. 


Mainland Invasion Unlikely 

General Chase’s instructions, and his own repeated statements, 
have emphasized that his function is to assist in building a force 
solely for the defense of Formosa. Some very considerable progress 
has been made toward that end. In the Chinese view, however, 
the forces on Formosa are being prepared to spearhead the re- 
conquest of the mainland. The executive order of President Eisen- 
hower freeing the United States Seventh Fleet from its function 
of “neutralizing” the Formosa Strait brought the question of a 
mainland expedition into wide discussion. 

The Nationalist forces, as at present constituted, are fully 
capable of repeated raids of the commando type on the near main- 
land and offshore islands. Many of these raids, in fact, have been 
successfully carried out. It is the measured judgment of most 
American military men that a full-scale assault on the mainland 
would not be possible in the near future without massive logistical 
support from the United States, including full naval participa- 
tion and full air cover. Such an operation is not usually con- 
templated in the United States, short of a third world war. It is 
the contention of many Chinese, however, that any major landing 
on the mainland would serve as the rallying point for a gigantic 
counterrevolution against the Communists and would thus be 
transformed, at the outset, from a beachhead to a continental 
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operation. While it is agreed that this is a possibility, and an 
attractive one from the point of view of regaining continental 
China for the free world, it is not sufficiently assured to form the 
basis for military planning at this stage. 

Meanwhile, however, the growing stability and strength of the 
island position, its government and its people serve to cast all 
of the thinking about the Far East into a somewhat different 
mold. At the time of the first retreat from the mainland Formosa 
seemed to many persons as nothing more than a last desperate 
bastion, to be held if possible but to be abandoned if necessary. 
This attitude was reflected in a State Department instruction to 
information officers that they should be prepared to minimize 
the importance of the island in the event of its loss. There was, 
it is true, an opposite school of thought which held that the 
island should be defended at all costs and that its fall was by no 
means inevitable. The inability of the Chinese Communists, un- 
assisted, to mount the necessary amphibious operation for the 
reduction of the island—Formosa Strait is 100 miles wide— 
strengthened the argument of this second group. What has been 
done in Formosa in a period which may have been thought at 
one time to be merely a breathing space has confirmed the judg- 
ment of the bold and confounded the counsels of defeatism. 

President Chiang has frequently declared that this transforma- 
tion would not have been possible without the large-scale help 
that was given by the United States. This refers just as much to 
the economic assistance as to the military. Moreover, Formosa is 
not yet in a position where that assistance can be substantially 
withdrawn. Especially in the military field there is need for even 
greater efforts. On the economic side it is the hope of the free 
Chinese that as the Nationalist government becomes more and 
more a rallying point it will attract an even greater measure of 
support from the large, influential and often rich communities 
of the “overseas Chinese” throughout the world. 

A determining factor in obtaining this support is the position 
of the Nationalist government on Formosa as the symbol of the 
freedom of China and the resistance to the Communist conquest. 
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The existence of this symbol—and its healthy growth—is also a 
factor in determining the policy of the United States in such 
matters as the recognition of Communist China. It has long since 
been obvious that the Communists want recognition, not as the 
normal prelude to felicitous relationships, but as the accept- 
ance of the legality of their conquest of China. Their goal, in 
effect, is not so much the “recognition” of Peking as it is the 
“de-recognition” of the Nationalist government. So long as the 
Nationalist government continues to thrive and progress there 
is a major obstacle to any such course on the part of the United 
States. 

The political desirability of continued close relations with the 
free Chinese is reinforced by the American estimate of the strategic 
position of Formosa. The island lies between our positions in 
Okinawa and the Philippines. Its passage into hostile hands 
would flank both. It is, therefore, a sound military objective to 
keep Formosa in friendly hands. Our planning in the Far East 
is now conditioned by that desirability. 

Beyond that, however, it is also a sound humanitarian objec- 
tive to keep free men free. It is good morals to remain loyal to 
one’s friends. It is good policy to assist in the development of a 
young democracy such as is taking shape on Formosa. The gains 
are being made. They can represent an advance, not only for the 
Chinese, but for the whole of the Asian and the free world. 
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activities to aid in the un@erstanding and constructive de- 
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promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
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gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 
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in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 
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